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The Acting Principal’s Farewell. 

Two Principals of this College have died in office, and there 
have been two Acting Principals. Dr, C. A. R. Janvier died as the 
result of a fall on November 3rd, 1928, and I became Acting 
Principal on the 5th. In January, 1929, Dr. Charles Herbert Rice 
was elected the next Principal, He was due to go on furlough,^ and 
I have had to act until his return, about the end ot September, 

By the time he returns I shall have completed nearly 23 months 
as Acting-Principal. It has been a strenuous time for me. Of 
necessity many of Dr. Janvier’s affairs were in an unfinished 
condition. It is no light task Co take up such work after it has 
suddenly been laid down by one Principal, and to carry it on so 
that the new Principal will be satisfied* I have felt the honour 
and traditions of the College should be maintained as developed 
under the Principalship of Dr. Janvier. I am not by nature good 
material out of which to make a Principal. At no time has the 
work been easy for me. I do not care for executive work. The 
only thing I really have enjoyed about it |s the immediate prospect 
of handing over charge to Dr. Rice. I shall be very happy to get 
back to my own botanical teaching and work. 

Perhaps the most notable event of my term as Acting- Principal 
has been the picketing of the College by some of our own students, 
during August of this year. Happily it has come to a peaceful end. 
It caused much anxiety while it was going on, but it also gave rise 
to many amusing incidents to remember. 

My term as Acting-Principal has yielded many things to be 
thankful for. 

1. I am thankful for what I have learned. I have learned 
that while students often are heedless and unrestrained, most of 
them honestly mean to do right. They are fundamentally sound 
and trustworthy. I have learned anew that students live and think in 
a way which older people have forgotten, and that they appreciate 
and respond to every effort to understand their points of view and 
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^ ways o£ thinking; They respond in'- a remarkable way to kindliness 
^nd friendliness, i hairnt also -learned personal lessons of self control. 
:¥? Jt . bden , necessary for ihe to keep my;_ temper and to keep 
' ^smiliSg' under the-imbst serious provocation, and I am ■ th^takful lor ‘ 

/'/this.. ■ »■ * ‘ 

, , ' 2. I , am thankful fpr the loyalty of the student body. Our 

students come to us front great distances. They represent widely 
' .differing religious faiths and social customs. They speak "different 
languages. Ilost of them are with us 'for only two years. Yet in 
spife of all this they come Very quickly to be good loyal sons of 
/ the College. , They soon come to rejoice in the life; and to uphold 
Ihc honour .and traditions of the College. This has been a source of 
much satisfaction to me. 


• ' -/ S.-v/Tam thankful for the loyalty of the Staff. Like the 
♦f body, the Staff is drawn from all parts of North India. 

They soon come to feel that they belong to the College, and that 
' Crflege honour is their houour. No man could ask for more whole- 
hearted support than I have had from the Staff. They have - stood 
...W together like one big family. They have borne kindly and tolerantly 
T., my mistakes. They have made possible whatever successes we 

r /totd had. ■ 

4. I am thankful for continuous guidance and support from 
God. I have keenly felt the necessity for God’s guidance, and have 
earnestly sought it. I am thankful that He has encouraged and 
atffitigthened me, and shown me the way He would have me go. 

' - • ■ .O * 

I have been with the College 18 years, ft has always continued 
to grow in many ways. Not even the . loss of the degree classes to 
li the University m 1923 could check this growth. We have to refuse 
admission to an iqfereasing number of applicants. The quality of 
our students material is rising. Students come to us from 
increasingly great distances. A larger proportion are taking lienee. 
All these are good signs, and indicate still brighter days ahead. 

, It has been a great disappointment that we have not been able to 
weld the High School and Intermediate Classes into a unified Institu- 
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, Merely bringing them together under one roof will not. do it. 
About^ one-half of oux High School candidates pass the Board Exami- 
nations, and of these about one- half proceed into the Ilf Form* 
: Thus most of the Intermediate students come to. us from the outside,* 
aud most of all o-ur students are with us for only two years, It is 
pecoming increasidgly clear to me that a college cannot put its full 
^ impress .oB students, ju . such a short time. The learning process is 
slow, and me socialising process of transforming students gathered 
great distamc^ i«t£ good College citizens is even slower? From 
pomt ^ view df ^ucational, policy it seems to me that the Uigli 
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Ewing Christian College ptaods for, all’toiiifid education, We here 
try to help young men to know and . appreciate the thoughts and 
actions of men of the past, and to understand the secrets of nature. 

^hexn to know how to think; for thsmselyes . to 
apply their knowledge to the problems of life. We believe that . man 
Wst be master of his surroundings instead of being a slave tp them; 
Knpwledge m itself is useless ; it must be applied to solving tlie pcpb- 
iems of life to be of value. , ^ - 

> , ' ' ' ■' • - 'f \ ‘ ' '.t \ 

We try to help young men to grpw ' ahd develop in character: 
The deepest knowledge, applied in the rnost complete way‘ to th^ prob- 
lems life, cannot make a true man* Life must be based O0:chafac** 
ter. Secular education alone cannot change the heart. All the edu^ 
cation in the world cannot change a rascal into a good man. This 
Me IS only a part of the entire life of man. We are herein training 
for all life. We must seek high ideals, must strive to attain fbemj, 
must learn to hate ^ evil and to love good. The complete life must 
have a religious basis. We believe that the most complete and sattis- 
factory life is found in Christ. We believe that in him alone is found 
the freedom that frees men from the most oppressive of human bond^ 

If ye continue in my word said Jesus, "" then are ye my dis- 
ciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall' make 
you free. If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shallbe free 
indeed/' (John 8 : 31, 32, 36.) / ’ . . 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, -gentle- 
ness,, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ; against- such there, is no 
law.” (Galatians 5 : 22, 23.) ' . ‘ T 

,, Whatever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,... *..think on these 
things.” (Philippians 4:8.) • : . - 

Let us here in the College learn how to serve God and Our fellow 
men ; let us learn how to live as good citizens, in the College, and in 
after life ; let us learn how to achieve the truest and rpost lasting 
freedom of all, freedom of the spirit. . . / , . 

• "With the next number of the Magazinef^- Dr. Rice will be Rrinclpij,l. 
This is my-adieu as Acting-Principal to t.he students and Staff. ^ 

. . , Winfield Dddge6n’?>. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 

We make our bow. 

The onerous responsibility of the chief-editorship has been 
shifted to our weak shoulders from those of one much better suited 
and who has been at the helm for the last seven years. Though 
quite unequal to the task we are at ease because we bank on the 
experience of Mr. Hazlett, whose services all readers appreciate and 
to whom we give our heartiest thanks. 

We tender our apology for the unusual delay in the 
of this number of the Magazine, 


appearance 

ot this number of the Magazine. The cause is not a needle in a 
haystack, although the word itself is small and the ratio between it 
and the words expressing all the activities of our college life is the 
same as the needle to the haystack, yet it brought all the work of 
the college ^practicaUy to a standstill for a time. The word is 
picketing ’’-—small in size, but, as we found to our sorrow and 
loss, devastating in power. The shortcomings of this term— indivi- 
dual or collective— can be with impunity ascribed to it, and if we 
fail to give any interesting news of achievements, know, dear reader, 
the cause has been picketing. Yet we have achieved somethin 
if only experience, while we have been losing much ; the amount 
lost that cannot be regained the future has yet to reveal. 

With this issue we hail the dawn of the academic vear. As the 
years roll on relays of new students come whom we " welcome and 
take to our hearts as the new sons of Alma Mater. While it is a iov 
to welcome new brothers it is also sad that each year is a milestone 
separating our older brothers from us— not that we grudge them 
their success. We congratulate them and wish them well: what we 
miss IS our closeness to them. 

The annual Old Boys’ reunion brings back only a few of our 
former friends. Just as we are anxious to know about aU our 
former students we feel sure that they share our interest in the 
College and in old friends. We invite the Old Boys’ Association to 
co-operate with, us to make the Magazine a bond of closer union 
impng all the members of the College family. We have this further 
- aim on the interest and help of Old Boys, that each year finds 
m increasmg number of their sons coming as students to the 
college. To effect this linking up of past and present students ive 
uggest that all interested in the College should subscribe for 
he Magazine through the Secretary (Mr. E. C. Bhatty) of the Old 
Boys Association. We on our part, pledge ourselves to attempt to 
ecure and publish more news about Old Boys. ^ 

All through these years there has been a guiding principle back 
f. and running through, our College life, but it has never fouS 
rpression briefly in the form of a motto. We SgS as our 

1 wiih^h suggestions for a suitable crest 
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Notable among the good Assembly meetings held thus far 
were those a Jiressed by Dr, S. Higginbottom of the Agricultural 
Institute and Rev. J. N. Mukand of Lucknow. The former talked 
of the poverty in Indian villages and gave valuable suggestions and 
inspiration to our National Service League, which was recently 
organized and is attempting to carry on work in near-by villages. 
MnMukand was here as a member of a delegation from the U?P. 
Indian Christain Association, which is considering the possibilitv 
ot co-operating in the maintenance of the College. 

the term was the winning of the 
omith Challenge Shield by our football team, which has had a 
surprisingly good season in view of the little practice that was 
possible. In all but one match played thus far our team has been 

CAUSES OF ILL-HEALTH ON THE CAMPUS. 

Diseases OF THE Skin* 

By Douglas N, Forman, M. D., Senior College Physician. 

Skin diseases seem to most of us to be matters of trifling import- 
ance, being mainly cau^s of discomfort or unsightliness, often causing 
little or no suffering. On the other hand, very few of us if anv 
escape injuries or affections of the outer covering of our bodies’ 
unng the course of our lives. Of one hundred otherwise healthy 
adults taken at random, in this part of India, there are hardly twenty- 
hve who do not show on some part of their bodies a diseased condi- 
tion or abnormality of the skin. 

. . can easily understand the prevalence of skin affections when 

It IS realized that the surface of our bodies is the part immediately 
m contact with the world in which we live and to which it has to 
adapt Itself. It is in continuous conflict with variations of tempera- 
ture, dry or humid air ; exposed to wind, dust, filth, various forms of 
pressure and friction, _ to bites from various insects, mites, ticks, etc. 

° ^^^'d®ntal injuries of all kinds. Moreover it is the 'organ' 
which reveals^ the presence of a large number of internal diseases 
of some of which the skin lesions called ‘ eruptions ’ constitute the 
most apparent symptoms, as in small-pox, chicken-pox, measles 
leprosy and sometimes syphilis and filariasis. Indeed in health as in 
Sickness, the skin may be said to be a mirror reflecting the state of 
and the general condition of health of an in- 
dividual. We are prone to lose sight of the fact that the skin is not 
merely a protective covering but a major organ of the body- just as 
functions. or intestines-having a variety of important 

* Adapted Iroxa an article by Dr. I5. Diudberg in tip MAGAZINE 
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Affections of the skin 'might be divided roughly into font 
groups;— 

I Those caused by parasites. 

II Those due to germs. 

HI Those produced by moulds or fungi. 

IV Those dependent chiefly upon internal disturbances^ 
coupled with external irritants. 

We shall disregard the various skin defects of hereditarv origin 
such as warts, moles, and birth-marks. - 

Itch or Scabies Fortunately this is not found to be a common 
disease on the campus. It is due to a minute mite living in the 
superficial layers of the skin where the females burrow miniature 
tunnels in which to lay their eggs. These passages are visible as tiny, 
dark, slightly raised and curved lines situated especially between the 
fingers and on the wrists of the affected persons. Small pimple-like 
elevations, on the arms and trunk may also be present. As the name 
indicates severe itching is a prominent symptom, chiefly at night.^ 
In cases of long standing, scratching and siiperadded infections will 
produce a variety of manifestations. Fortunatel}' the condition 
responds rather rapidly to the thorough application of sulphur 
ointment, . „ ^ 


ee different kinds of these animalcules attack 
.re glad to ^observe that studants are not often 
I, the heaa-louse, confines its habitat to the. 
5 body-louse feeds especially on the head and 
rab-Iouse, lives on the hairy region of the pubis 
: arm-pits and eye-brows. The presence of the 
s is usually revealed by the eggs of the lice, 
sen attached to the hak shafts as" small grayish 
i is usually found on the clothing worn next to 
Many a happy leisure hour is whiled away by 
iss, all the world over, in hunting and destroy- 
dosnH, Minute pin-point blood marks, and 
froin scratching are the chief signs of their 


skin attections due to microbes few are more prevalent 
snts than Acne (mohasa, phumi). This term is used to 
e infectj^n of the small fat-glands situated near the tinv 
skim These glands become active during puberty, and 
;pecially those on the face and upper portions ,, of the”' chest 
ery apt to be invaded by the ordinary germs we all harbour 
iients. The infection of these glands gives rise to what is 
d pimples. Treatment is not very effective, However, 
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a combination of regular vigorous exercise, regulation of the bowels, 
vaccine injections, hot fomentations and various local applications, 
does sometimes give the desired result. The young patient can rest 
assured that as he grows more mature the affection will gradually 
subside. . 


Even those %vho are free from the chronic condition just des- 
cribed, do however suffer at times from Boils, or Furuncles {phora, 
phuriya). These are most commonly seen during the rainy season. 
They are usually due to the entry into the skin, from the outside, of 
pus-producing microbes, and not to ‘impurities' in the blood, as is 
the coiiimon belief. Internal disturbances do play apart, however, 
in some patients’ predisposition to boils. Lack of a specific immunity 
(tissue protective substance) to the staphylococcus germ is the largest 
factor in this predisposition as a rule. In the enrlys tages hot fomen- 
tations, and later ‘opening’, scrupulous cleanliness of the surrounding 
skin, and wet dressings are the fundamentals of treatment. Good 
personal hygiene, exercise, frequent bathing in cold water, light clean 
clothing, a simple diet free from rich, fried and sweet things, are the 
main features in prevention. A series of staphylococcus vaccine (a 
suspension of the germs) injections will frequently prevent the occur- 
rence of repeated attacks of boils. 


The common Barsati Sore is another bacterial skin affection 
caused by the action of a number of micro-organisms, the chief of 
which is the staphylococcus. Here again personal susceptibility and 
a hot humid atmospheric environment are the main contributing 
causes. 


The Ring-worm Group— Skin affections due to fungi or moulds 
{dad) form a very important group in India. The two conditions 
necessary to the growth of these organisms— humidity and W'armth — 
which obtain during the rainy season, explain the frequency of this 
class of skin disease during the months of July, August and September. 
The parts of the body where perspiration is copiously produced and 
not permitted ^ to evaporate rapidly— in the groin, around the waist, 
under the dhoti band, and between the toes — are the places of predi- 
lection; 'The term ‘ dhobi’s itch ’ has been applied to some of these 
manifestations. As a matter of fact the prefunctory washing given 
by amateurs to _ certain articles of clothing is a far more fruitful 
source of infection than is the much-maligned dhobi with his thorough 
often too thorough ! — methods of washing and sun bleaching. The 
habit of allowing the dhoti to dry on the body after bathing is an 
important factor in the incidence of ‘ dhobi’s itch ’. 


The affection usually yields to treatment with ointments and lo- 
tions containing salicylic or chr}^sophanic acid, if preceded by thorough 
scrubbing vv’ith soap and water. But it is prone to recur at every 
rainy scasori unless the treatment is preservered in for a month or two 
after all visible traces of the condition have disappeared. 
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Pityriasis versicolor isenhua) is another of the common 
fungous diseases of the skin. It occurs as lightly — colored yellowish 
irregular scaly patches on the upper part of the chest and neck. 
A 10— percent solution of photographer’s ‘hypo’ (sodium hypo- 
sulphite) applied twice a day, after thorough washing with soap 
and water, is often successful. A more heroic method is to scrub 
the parts with soap and a brush and apply tincture of iodine. 

Folliculitis.— This is without doubt the commonest skin 
disease in Northern India, and the condition to which the term 
‘ itch ‘ or ‘ khujli ’ is most frequently applied by patients. It 

manifests itself by minute reddish elevations or fine pin — head sized 

blisters, in various parts of the body — frequently scattered all over 
the body — , and severe itching. Some obscure constitutional state 
is the basic cause; atmospheric heat and humidity, a general infection, 
etc., may be aggravating causes. 

Prickly heat— (G/ra«iof«, andhauri) is a common form of the 
condition in which excessive perspiration and possibly microbic 
infection are the main causative factors in a susceptible individual. 
Relief is afforded by soothing lotions or powders. One of the most 
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Kautilya’s Arthasastras— A source of the Mauryan History. 

Until the first decade of the present century we had to depend 
for the Mauryan History mainly on the Greek Source. Nearchus, 
Onesicritus Clitarcus, who accompanied Alexander to India, and 
Magasthenes, Diamachus and Pat rocles, ambassadors of Hellenestic 
Kings to India m the 3rd century B. C., left records of their Indian 
experiences. Except Magasthenes, all the Greek writers mentioned 
above confined their writings mainly to geography, physical 
phenomena, the mineral, vegetable and natural world, ethnology and 
mythology of India. It was only Magasthenes, the Greek king’s 
envoy to Chandra Gupta’s Court (302 B. C.), who compiled a 
comprehensive account of India including its political and social 
institutions as he saw them. 

The records of Magasthenes have been regarded as an excellent 
priinary source for the history of 4th century India before the 
Christian Era, until they were modified and in some cases replaced 
by a richer and more authentic account — Arthasastras of Kautilya. 
The defects of the Greek source seen in the light of the famous book 
on political science and history written by Chandra Gupta’s Prime 
Minister Kautilya were due probably to the Greek writer’s insufficient 
knowledge of the language where he depended on State records and 
his inability to understand fully the significance of the social 
institution and customs of India where he depended on his 
personal observations. For instance, his description of the seven 
tribes or classes into which the whole people was divided has little to 
do with the four regular castes of Hinduism. He may have ascertained 
that the groups of people who followed a particular trade or were 
engaged in a particular occupation did not intermarry with the other 
group— a peculiarity which struck him as being unlike the trade 
guilds he may have experienced in the west. Then he may have 
made his own list of various occupations as they presented them- 
selves to his eye and divided the people into many tribes or 
classes. Again he confuses Brahmans and Sannyasis. To both the 
Greek terms Philosophi or Sophistai, wisemen were indiscriminately 
applied and his separation of Brahmins into different castes 
according to their employment as priestly or administrative or 
political was presumably an error of misunderstanding. Despite 
these errors — errors which were natural for a man who attempted 
to describe in minute detail the peculiar institutions and customs 
of a foreign people — Magasthenes’ writings give the impress of the 
author’s great power of observation, judgment, sincerity and regard 
for truth and their importance as a source for the Mauryan History 
cannot be over-estimated. 

The book which supplemented and modified the Greek source 
is Arthasastra of Kautilya or Chankya or Vishnu Gupta, as he was 
variously called. This long lost manuscript about whose existence 
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people had surmised (for Kautilya’s name has been mentioned in 
Buddhist and Jain books as well as in the Greek records as a great 
writer and Prime Minister of Chandra Gupta), was discovered by a 
Tanjore Brahmin and handed over to the Mysore Government 
Oriental Library early in the beginning of the present centur}^ 
Pandit Shama Sastri, the scholarly librarian, after publishing a few 
tentative translations of it in the pages of the Indian Antiquary, 
finally published the text in 1909 and its English translation in 1915. 
More recently two other editions have been published -“ooe by 
Professor Jolly in the Punjab Oriental Series and the other by the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ganpati Shastri of Trivendrum in 
the Sanskrit Series published under the patronage of the Maharaja 
of Travancore. 

The Arthasastra, as we have it now, comprises the ten books 
and six thousands slokas. This book, primarily a book on ancient 
Hindu Polity, possesses a great interest and importance for 
students of Indian History. It throws a flood of light on the 
material, social and political conditions of the Hindus during 
the 4th century before the Christian Era. It is in fact a unique 
record of the secular aspects or dei^^elopments of Indian civilistation 
in that brilliant period of Indian History — 'the Age of Chandra 
Gupta. Apart from the brilliant conceptions of a master mind 
with regard to the philosophy of religion, ethics and social 
morality found in it, the book opens up a mine of historical infor- 
mation in its comprehensive and at the same time detailed treatment 
of the political and social institutions of the country. Kaiitilya was 
not only a learned man, well up in ancient lore, but a statesman and 
an administrator of the highest order, and he always brought to 
bear the practical side on his idealistic conceptions. You find in the 
pages of Artha Sastra that freshness and reality which is found in the 
writings of a practical thinker — a philosopher — statesman* Kautilya's 
conception of the ‘state’ is interesting inasmuch as it anticipates 
by two thousand years the theories of the state of the iSth and 
19th century writers. Kautilya was, of course, no theorist— 
and he has therefore not defined the ‘state’. But as we stud}' the 
ideals of public administration given by him we find a clue to his 
ideal of the state : in one passage he enumerates the physical requisites 
of the Rajya or kingdom. The chief requisites of a political organisa- 
tion (Rajya or Kingdom) are a body of men, a definite territory, 
a king and code of laws. Kautilya’s state is, however, a paternal state. 
The duty of the political organisation, according to Kautilya, does 
not^ end with the protection of life and property. It was part of the 
duties of the king and hence that of the organisation of which he wa> 
the sole ruler to look to enconomic orosoeritv of the count to lonb 
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and 19th century writers who advocate the doctrine of 

the state in which the individual finds full scope to work out his 
destiny. He therefore supposes the existence of a strong physical 
basis for the state “--king, ministers, subjects, fortifications, defensive 
forces and offensive, the treasury and the allies \ Kautilya’s ideal of 
kingship is of course benevolent despotism. The king is in relation of 
father to his subjects who are like his children. He identifies the king’s 
interest with that of the subjects.^ But in one place Kautilya puts a 
check on the absolute power of the king. He denies the king’s authority 
to interfere with social institutions, i,e. customs and religion.^ 

Kautilya has dealt in his wonderful book with the principles and 
details of administration, the resources of the state, land policy, pub- 
lic expenditures, army, navy, commerce and industry, labour condi^ 
tions, justice and judiciary, and provincial government, rural autonomy 
and poor relief, etc. His chapters are wonderfully informative-— 
almost an Ain-i^Akbati of the reign of Chandra Gupta Maurya. The 
correctness of details and authenticity of facts given in the book 
are being gradually corroborated by the numismatic and archeological 
evidences. As an excellent and primary source of the Mauryan 
History the book is invaluable, being contemporary and authentic 
documentary evidence # 


News of the fiostels. 

When last session ended more than one hundred of the twd 
hundred and fifty places available in our six hostels had already been 
reserved for this year by those already living in the hostels; by July 
there were nearly three hundred applicants for the remaining places 
and each one was sure that he had a better claim than any one else^ 
When there are nearly three hundred applicants, each insistent that 
he must have accommodation, and less than one hundred and fifty 
places, those having to make the assignments are in for a bad time. 
The Senior Wardens did their best, but in the nature of the case they 
could not satisfy everybody. Two unoccupied bungalows on the com- 
pound were made use of temporarily, two students were crowded into 

^BookVI, Ch.' 

^ srai 

fit fiffH 

This article shall not be reprinted or translated without the author’s 
permission. 
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rooms meant for one, the Coramon Rooms were filled, and yet there 
were students not^ cared for. Search was made for a bungalow near the 
College ^ that could be rented and used as a hostel, but to no avail* 
For various reasons it had been decided not to take again the biinga* 
low on Lowther Road that had been used as a hostel for several years, 
and no other bungalow could be found. 

Seldom have there been so many changes in wardenships as this 
year.^ Mr. N. K. Biswas and Mr. S. K. Bose plunged into the sea of 
matrimony during the summer and set up homes of their own, thereby 
leaving 1903 and Philadelphia Hostels without wardens. While the 
students concerned were sad at the loss of their wardens, they could 
not but rejoice in the new-found happiness of their wardens, and they 
gave Mr. Biswas and 'Mr. Bose their blessing and their congratulations, , 
in which the whole College joined. Mr. Ujagar Singh accepted the 
headmastership of the Jumna School and Mr. Maclay went to America, 
and as a result Princeton Hall and New Hostel were left without 
wardens. Thus there remained at the beginning of this session only 
three wardens with experience in our Intermediate College hostels : 
Mr. ^ Wesley in Turner Hall, Mr. Bhatty in Kydganj Hostel, and Mr. 
Philips in West Hall. But we are very fortunate in the new men 
who have come : Mr. C. S. Desai, who teaches mathematics during 
college hours, presides over 1903 at other times ; Mr. S. S. Gideon, an 
addition to the department of history, is in charge of Princeton Hall ; 
and Philadelphia Hostel is being looked after b}’' Rev. S. L. Sheets (and 
his dog, Gyp), who attempts as a side line to impart acknowledge of 
English to the youth of the land (it’s Mr. Sheets who teaches English, 
not the dog). 

^ In the last week of July, elections of prefects were held in the 
vanop hostels and activities were just getting nicely under way, when 
the picketing of the Coljege began and temporarily threw everything 
out of gear, including discipline in the hostels. Those were days the 
memory of which is not pleasant, but they are gone, and it now re- 
mains for us to begin where we left off and make up as much as 
possible of the time that was lost. 

Philadelphians and Princetonians who have trouble, on account 
of the inadequate water supply, in getting baths will be glad to know 
that money has been received from America for the laying of new 

^ months have passed 

there will be an abundant supply of water. ^ 

If we were to include in the number of hostellers all the cows 
and dogs that conie without application or invitation and make them- 
selves at hoj^e m the verandahs, the total would be considerably 
augmented. How to get rid of these undesirable visitors is a Lrem 

io. " 
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NATIONAL Ideals OF INDIA 

National Ideals of lodu. 

Every nation, before it can hope to rank high in world civiliza- 
tion and thus acquire glory, must necessarily have soma ideals before 
it. The truth of the statement made above holds for every nation 
all over the globe. Such ideals exert a remarkable influence qn 
every individual being of the nation. There will arise in every 
human heart a keen desire for the development of all faculties, 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual; a desire to possess the regal 
virtues and thereby attempt to bring themselves on a par with the 
more cultured nations of the world. Such beings are an inspiration 
to the whole race of humanity —as says the great poet ; — 

Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime; 

And departing leave behind us 
Foot prints on the sands of time. 

Let us thinks particularly of India and her national ideals. I feel 
proud to say that India as one of the seats of ancient civilization 
has for ages been the birth place of great national heroes. As a 
matter of fact, every person of India belongs to one and the same 
nationality, and as a member of such a nation each one of us has 
the right to glorify ourselves by presenting to the world the true 
proofs of Indians activities in politics and religion, in philosophy and 
literature and in arts and science. In short, Indians are endowed 
with both high mentality and excellent physique. 

The true national ideals of India are, as they should be, renun- 
ciation and service. The essential thing is renunciation— without 
it none can pour out his whole heart in working for others. The 
man of renunciation sees ail with the same 65^6 and devotes himself 
to the service of all. It is renunciation which creates the idea of 
service in a man’s heart and also makes him a truthful and honest, 
man. Because lack of renunciation in one will give rise to wants 
and desires and so long as they remain with him. that is, are not 
removed, there will remain fear in his heart and so long as there is 
fear he will not be able to speak the truth. Therefore, we see that 
the presence of renunciation makes one truthful and honest where-’ 
as the absence of it makes him untruthful and dishonest. 

All our country needs to-day for the development of its nation, 
is men, in the real sense of the word. Men, men — these are wanted;.- 
Everything else will be accomplished if there are men who are 
strong, vigorous and sincere to the core. Men with such persever- 
ance, purity and patience will render possible the development of 
Indian nationality. 

In order to be renunciative, you must have fellow-feeling. Feel 
from the heart. Do you feel ? Do you feel that millions and 
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millions of the descendants of gods and sages have become next 
door neighbour to brutes ? Why ? Question yourself and yon will 
find out the answer. Do you feel that millions are starving to-day 
and millions have been starving for ages? Do yon feel that ignorance 
has wrapped up the land as a dark cloud ? Again question yourself. 
If you really do feel and if it makes you restless, then get up, 
shake off your feeble-heartedness and stand up firm, for your 
country requires heroes. 

The next national ideal of India is service. '' Live not for 
thyself ”, says Swami Vivekananda, but for the country you live in 
and for the notionaiity you belong to and serve them till your 
death, and thus be an ideal to humanity. Serving others, and 
specially if it is selfless service, gives a heavenly joy. No matter 
how you serve but do serve in some way or other. 

I cannot conclude without repeating what has been said by 
Swami Vivekananda while reflecting on the ideals of India t— 

Oh India ! forget not — that the ideal of thy womanhood is 
Sita, Savitri, Dawyanti ; forget not — that the God thou worshippest 
is the great Ascetic of Ascetics ; the allTenouncing Sanskara, the 
lord of Uma • forget not that thy marriage, thy wealth, thy life are 
not for thy individual personal happiness ; forget not — that thou art 
born as a sacrifice to the Mother’s altar ; forget not — that thy 
social order is but the reflex of the infinite universal motherhood ; 
forget not~that the lower classes, the ignorant, the poor, thy 
illiterate, the cobbler, the sweeper are thy flesh and blood, the 
brothers! Thou brave one be bold, take courage, be proud that 
thou art an Indian — and proudly proclaim I am an Indian, my 
nationality is Indian, every Indian is my brother’’. Say, **The 
ignorant Indian, the poor and destitude Indian and all are my 
brothers” ! Thou too clad with but a rag round thy loins proudly 
proclaim at the top of thy voice — “ The Indian is my brother, the 
Indian is my life, India’s God and Goddseses are my" Gods, India’s 
society is the cradle of my infancy, the pleasure garden of my youth, 
the sacred heaven and the salvation of my soul Sa}’, ^brother, 
** The soil of India is my highest heaven, the good of India is my 
good ” and repeat and pray day and night : — 

“O Thou lord of Gaiiri — O Thou Mother of the Universe, 
vouchsafe manliness unto me — O Thou Mother of strength take away 
my weakness, take away my uomanlioess and make me a man.” 


A VISION 
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A Vision. 

It was the month of AugosL Picketing had full sway over 
enthusiastic minds of the students of Ewing Christian College, 


the 


My fellow students would board pleasure boats of freedom and 
take to pleasure excursions in these mighty rivers of picketing. 
Their days began to pass like seconds. But for myself this sort of 
life had no appeal. My mind had outgrown such showy things — as 
I called it at that time. I always wanted to be a practical man. 
All my suggestions for practical work proved to be but mere cries 
in the wilderness to my fellow students. 


Constant and serious reflection on all these things had strained 
my mind so greatly that for about a week I had a headache. It 
was during this suffering that one evening I went to the bank of 
the mighty Jamna™near our Main College building. Here I sat 
down comfortably on a wooden bench. 


I tried my best to ease my mind and for a little while enjoy the 
beauty of the river. The river was in flood and its current so strong 
that it seemed no power of nature could stand against it. The 
setting sun in the western hori^^on, the river in flood and other 
beauties of nature displayed there~none of them brought the relief 
I sought. 


Shortly after taking my seat I fell asleep. It seemed to me 
some body was standing before me. An affectionate old woman in 
strong fetters was before me. Pier down cast eyes were flooded with 
tears. Her dress was ragged. It seemed as if she had been robbed 
of her jewels and all. Her poor health and mental distress showed 
that she had been cruelly treated by her heartless enemies for a 
long time. 


She with tears in her eyes began, My dear child, it’s no use 
sitting like that. Just think, how mercilessly your poor helpless old 
mother has been treated. She is robbed of her entire possession, even 
some of her precious faithful children. Her prestige and self 
respect have thus been scandalised by savages. A lot of her dear 
little children are cast behind the bars. They have been forced to 
forsake their mother and starving brethren in distress. Ah ! with 
my own eyes I see so many of my offspring meeting death bravely. 
O ! my strong heart, you even yet do not break to pieces. God ! how 
long am I to bear this heart-rending pain at the hands of these 
merciless people ? My dear ! let heroic courage flow in your veins, be 
faithful to your mother's milk, stand on your own legs, have no 
fear, save your mother and thereby gain immortal fame. Do not 
hasitata any more, child, to lay down your life in ihe cause of your 
mother’s liberty. 
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But, alas, the naughty crow could not bear to allow any further 
appeal from her to me. Her monotonous loud ‘ caw ’ put an end to 
my dream. I opened my weary eyes and began to look in all directions 
to have a real glimpse of her gracious form, but in vain. 


My meditation finally brought me the conclusion that it was 
either a call from God or from my soul. In either case it was a 
worthy call and a strange vision. I got up ani went back to my 
room, 

Musafir Rai, 

in Form Arts. ' 


Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 


In the long chain of statesmen, politicians, socialists, education- 
alists, and reformers, who have strained every nerve to bring India up 
shoulder to shoulder with the other civilized countries of the world, 
the name of Mr. Gokhale stands ■ unparalleled. 


Once the teacher dictated a question to the whole class, and asked 
them to bring the answer from home. The next day he examined the 
copies of all the students, and found that none but Gokhale had solved 
the question correctly. As a mark of merit Gokhale was asked to 
occupy the highest seat in the class. But before rising up from his 
place he burst into tears. On being asked the reason, he humbly 
replied, “Guruji, I have not solved the question myself, but have taken 
the help of ray neighbour,” This short account gives the genuine 
touch of his marvellous truthfulness. 

He passed his F, A. in 1882, and graduated in 18S4 at the age 
of 18 from Elphinstone College, Bombay. Shortly after he entered 
into the ‘then- most-despised’ and ill paid teaching profession, not 
because he was not fit for other work, but because he wanted to 
expend his untiring energy and versatile genius on the welfare of 
^ his countrymen through the spread of education, a matter of his full 
S conviction. 

He became a professor of history and political economy in 
Ferguson College, Poona, Principal of the same afterwards and fellow 


Mr. Gokhale was born in Kolhapur in Western India on the 22nd 
of May, 1866, His parents were of a highly honoured .Mahrattah 
Brahman family. His father, poor though he was, did everything 
in his power to provide his son a fitting education. Gokhale was a 
promising lad from his early days. Deceit, . untruthfuless, and im- 
pertinence, noticed so often in youth, were far from him. There is 
an authentic story current about him, while he was reading in school, 
which, insignificant though it may appear to a thoughtless reader, 
reveals without the shadow of a doubt the outstanding feature of 
his brilliant character. 



MR./ GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALe 


of the Bombay University at the age of twenty-eight He retired from 
the Principalship of Ferguson CoIlege^ in 1902 on^ a petty pension of 
Es.,25 a month* 

During this period Mr, Gokhale was not satisfied only with 
delivering lectures in the class-rooms, but he also made tour after 
tour in the country and collected great funds for the spread of educa* 
lion. Many of the reforms made in Bombay educational institutions are 
attributed' to *that great personage. 

Mr. Gokhale was not an extremist, and accepted good from the 
bad most willingly. At the present time we in the throes of national 
aspirations condemn everything that has to do with the British 
regardless of its merits or demerits, but Mr, Gokhale was not a man 
of this type. He was not only not reluctant, but also very anxious 
to learn every good thing from outsiders. 

His admiration for England as she reveals herself in her literature 
was one of the profoundest of his convictions. 

On one memorable occasion of his later life, speaking on the 
occasion of the introduction of the Indian Universities Bill into the 
Viceroy’s Council, he said, 1 think my Lord— and this is a niatter 
of deep conviction with me— that, in the present circumstances of 
India, all western education is valuable and useful. If it is the highest 
that under the circumstances is possible, so much the better. ’’ 

Mr. Gokhale for a time rerhained the editor of an important 
Quarterly and for sometime of an esteemed weekty. 

At the early age of twenty-nine he was considered to be the fittest 
person to become the President of the National Congress. He was 
sent to England on several deputations, where he won the admiration 
of the British Public for having an infinite knowledge of Indian politics 
and affairs. ; ■ 

Although he was not a brilliant speaker like his contemporary, 
S. N. Banerji, his speech was grave and influential, armed with facts 
and' figures. 

He remained the disciple of Justice M, G. Ranade for fourteen 
years, and acquired great knowledge of economics from the company 
of this admirable personage. Afterwards this devoted discipleship 
developped into a fast and life-long friendship. 

Mr. Gokhale did not confine his reforms to education, or within 
the four walls of the Council Chamber, but he delivered 'speeches, 
touring from place to place, on social reforms, too. Himself having 
come from a higher class, he had no less love for the stidfas than 
for the Brahmins, He always vehemently opposed the caste restric- 
tions and asked why a large class of people, having the same intellect 
the same efficieney the same physique and the same features as the 
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Brahiiiins, should be looked down on and be deprived of the I3rivileg« 
which are so thickly lavished on the so-called higher classes. 

He commanded the admiration and appreciation even of his 
Opponents. Lord Curzon said of him, 

“God has endowed him with extraordinary abilities and he has 
freely placed them at the disposal of his countrymen.” His deep 
love for his country is expressed by the following lines, he uttered 
in his finest speech at Allahabad in 1907. 

“I recognize no limits to my aspiration for our mother land. 
I want our people to be in their own countr}’’, what other people 
are in theirs. I want our men aud women, withojit distinction of 
caste and creed, to have opportunities to the full height of their 
stature, unhampered by cramping and unnatural restriction. I want 
India to take.her place among the great nation of the world, politi- 
cally, industrially, in religion, in literature, in science and in arts. I 
want all this and I feel at the same time that the whole of this 
aspiration can, in its essence and its reality, he realised withiii this 
*•'» empire.” 

In the latter period of his life, He was, f^r a long period of time 
friuch troubled by the people of the Tilak School of thought, but he 
patiently endured their tyrannies, and remained firm in his principles 
and convictions. He made great sacrifices for his country. The King 
delighted to honour him by offering him a knighthood, which he 
however declined gracefully in the interests of the public duty. 

He had lost his health through hard work, and was advised by 
the doctors in England to rest in seclusion for a long time, but Gokhale 
smilingly said, “ The affairs of a nation could not wait for, the health 
of an individual.” 

' But alas 1 who knew that the failure of health was a short 
warning of ‘Cruel Death,’ and who expected that the ‘life* of the 
‘totuses’ was going to be over shadowed by the clouds of severe 
destiny, itself sad, once for good and all. 

He passed away in the city of Poona on the night of Friday the 
19th February of the year 1914, leaving two daughters with no 
worldly goods. 

The loss was felt by every single individual from the Himalayas 
; to Cape Comorin and from far Gujrat to Burma, as a personal loss^ 

■ and a heavy loss. 

O’Cruel Death 1 we cannot tolerate this heavy hand of thjne 
which thou hast laid on our hero unaware, ’ 
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A FRUIT Market in Christmas days 


Go, Mr. Gokhale ! go ; but forget us not in your happy hours 
of heaven. Generations of men may come and go, but your name 
shall ever remain on our lips ; your picture shall ever be the treasure 
of our hearts. 


G. S. Bhandari. 

IV Ftom Art&. 


‘A Fruit market in Christmas days'. 

A fruit market is in its glory about Christmas time when it is 


appropriate to give presents to our friends and superiors as a mark 
of respect and love to them, and when fruits of every description are 
available. 


Vehicles of every description wait outside the market while their 
masters are making purchases. The inside is overcrowded with gentle- 
men and ladies, both European and Indian, all making purchases 
according to their tastes. 


Every shop seems naturally decorated with the colours of the 
fruits, the beauty of which no painter would dare to rival. 


The orange of the oranges, the yellow of the plums, pine apples, 
plaintain and lemons offer a good contrast among themselves. The 
bunches of grapes full of juice beckon us to purchase them. The 
milk-white guavas with their red patches bearing witness to thejr 
sweetness, the fascinating appearance of the apples which give a lie 
to the rosy cheeks of young damsels, and the ground colour of pome- 
granates conforming with the common place that virtue is always deep 
seated and is not superficial, are found arranged in shape in different 
baskets. 


The usual haggling and bargaining is compulsory, ere we mgke 
some purchases ; this is the chief characteristic of Indian market men. 


Coolies are available for a small payment of money and our work 
is made much easier through their help. The whole market is full .of 
the sweet fragrance of fresh fruits and some times a great competition 
is noticed among the rival fruit sellers, each announcing at the top of 
his voice the rates ; and above all the bustle and noise, ring the shrill 
notes of “Loot-Ie- jao, sasta mal”. ; 


Tribeni Lal Srivastava, 

IV Form Art. 
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. Chemical Society Notes. 

Under the axispicies of the above society the annual e?say contest 
as usual was held in the month of January, 1930. Students from 
different institutions, both local and outside, vk,, Lucknow, Aligarh, 
Benares, etc., took part in the contest ; the number of entries this 
year was much higher than in previous years. The subject of the 
essay was, * The contribution of Chemistry to the Textile Industry/ 
The essays were separately gone through and marked by four of the 
most eminent chemists of these provinces — viz , Dr. N. N. Godbole, 
Professor of Industrial Chemistry, Hindu University, Benares ; Dr. S. 

M. Sane, Professor of Organic Chemistry, Lucknow University ; Dr, 

N, G. Chatterji, Professor of Applied Chemistry, Technological Insti- 
tute, Cawnpore and Professor S. C. Roy, formerly of the Isabella 
Thoburn, Girls’ College, Lucknow, now Assistant Public Analyst, U.P, 


Government. The result of their scrutiny is given below 
Position Name. Class. College. Prize. 

Marks 400. 

First — 255 Madan Kishore 2nd year Queen’s College. Gold 

; ■■ . ■■■ ' ".Benares. .. , Medal, 

Second-249 C. V. Misra - 2nd year Ewing Xian College, Silver, 

Allahabad. Medal 

Third“228 Prithyi Raj Shri 1st ' year Ewing Xian College, 

Allahabad, Book. 


Special Sushila Soule 2nd year L T, College, Lucknow Book 
Prize— 237. (Miss). 

According to Rule No. 7 of the above society the third prize was 
awarded to a First Year student, aud a special prize had to be given 
to the lady student for her good essay, 

. , [Rule 7. The third prize shall be reserved for a F'irst Year Inter- 

mediate student, provided his average rank places him among the 
first six.] 

The detailed marks sheet of all the students who appeared 
in the contest is kept in the Chemistry Department of the College, 
and may be seen by any student. 

The society feels much obliged to the judges for their kind help 
and encomagement, and expresses its most sincere thanks to thern. 
It also wants to express its obligations to the diflerent institutions 
which prepared their students and gave facility to thorn to sit for the 
contest and further hopes the other institutions will follow their 
example and train their boys to take part in the next competition. 
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The society could not start its activity so far owing to the poli- 
tical disturbances, but hopes to elect its new office bearers and hold 
the inaugural and prize giving ceremony very soon. The exact date 
and time of the prize distribution will be individually intimated to the 
prize winners. 

S. G. Agarwal. 

President, Chemical Society. 

Photographic Club. 

The proverb, ‘ Man proposes, God disposes can very well 
be quoted in our case also. Inspite of the great zeal, which we 
showed in our first meeting of the Photographic Club held in July 
last, we had to slacken it owing to some disturbance in the College. A 
trip was also arranged for 8th ultimo, but it had to be postponed 
‘sine die owing to the said trouble.. 

There comes good, really, out of every bad thing. We got a 
good chance in these days even, to level and shoot, our Cameras. The 
photos on the picture page, bear ample testimony of the fact. We 
hope to do somethiug worthwhile in future. 

SURENDRA D. VAEMA, 

Acting Secretary. 

Chemistry in the Textile Industry. 

“Comprising many trades, employing mi-llions of workers, served 
by vast masses of intricate and power=drivcn machinery and utilizing 
annually thousands of tons of various fibres both animal and vegetable, 
textile manufacture to-day is complex, imposing, almost incomprehen- 
sible to the human-mind”. 

How very' different is the present day Textile factory from the 
family loom of the ancient Hindu or the Egy'ptian. 

We see an immense difference and we know, if our. forefathers ! 

were to appear to-day', they would see a change in this industry 
which is simply awe-inspiring. ' , 

But who has brought about this change ? — Of course, man did it- 
But how could he do it ? The answer is that he did it niostly with 
the help of Chemistry and related sciences ■ 

The first clothing of man must have been the skins of animals. 

But we hear of Indians weaving cotton cloth, many centuries 
before the birth of Christ. Silk, also,. was used in China very early 
and was then introduced into India. Thus cotton and silk were 
gradually introduced into Western Countries. 

The chief fibres are wool ; silk ; cotton •, linen and jute. 
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Almost every process, of cloth manufacture requires the aid of 
Chemistry. 

The very first process in making cloth from cotton is that of 
cleaning the fibres, 

Cotton fibre doea not contain any impurity. It might however 
be boiled in soda solution. 

Whether a dyed cloth is required or a white one, the thread or 
the cloth has to be bleached. The bleaching of cotton consists in 
oxidizing the pigment^ (which gives it a dirty tinge), The Chemist 
has provided the textile manufacturer with many oxidizing agents. 
The one which is mostly used for bleaching cotton is chlorine (in the 
form of Calcium hypochlorideL After the cloth has been bleached, 
it may be starched and blued or it may be sent on for dyeing. 

The cotton fibre may be rendered stronger and more lustrous 
by a chemical process known as mercerization, for it was first dis- 
covered by John Mercer, an English Calico printer. The process 
consists in treating the fibre with a solution of sodium hydroxide 
and stretching it. It is believed that the hydroxide forms cellulose 
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A new process uses potassuirri permanganate as the oxidizer. 
It is a very rapid process ; but for the fact that it deposits a brown 
compound of manganese on the fibre, it would be a very good 
process. This brown compound is, however, got rid of on treatment 
with oxalic acid. The chemist has found a method for the manu- 
facture of artificial wool. He found that wool was a sort of protein 
known to the chemist as keratin, he thought that it might be 
possible to convert chitin (a protein) into perotin. Lobster shells and 
hoofs and horns of animals contain chitin. The shells and other 
chitinous substances are freed from niineral matter by _ treatment 
with hydrochloric acid. The purified chitin ^is heated with hydro- 
chloric and arsenious acid in the absence of air. This liquid is 
squirted out In the form of threads in an alkaline bath. 



Silk has a coating of a wax known as sericin This may be 
removed by boiling in soap solution. The bleaching of silk is ari 
oxidizing process. The oxidation is generally done with hydrogen 
peroxide or acidulated sodium peroxide. 

Silk as we all know is the fibre woven by the silk worm It is 
very beautiful and lustrous. 

It was first woven by the Chinese. It is rather difficult to get 
this fibre and consequently it isvery expensive. When silk fabrics 
were first introduced into the Roman Empire they were sold for 
their weight in gold. It was so rare and expensive that a Roman 
Emperor refused his wife a silk dress. 

But the persistent effort of the chemist has succeeded in manu- 
facturing a fibre which resembles silk in its lustre and beauty. This 
is generally known as Rayon or artificial silk. 

Several methods are used in the manufacture of thii artificial 
fibre. Reaumer thought that silk could be prepared by proper treat- 
ment of the mulberry leaves or trunk. Chardonnet, a Frenchman, 
actually prepared threads of artificial silk. His process was rather 
tedious and the fibre was very inflammable. 

His son improved upon his father’s method. Artificial silk 
manufactured by the method of Chardonnet is known as Pyroxylin 
silk. 

Cuprammahium silk : —Cellulose is digested in Cuprammanium 
(an ammoniacal solution of Copper Sulphate) and is there squirted 
out in the form of threads in an acid bath. 

Zinc chloride silk Cellulose in the form of paper pulp or cotton 
is dissolved in zinc chloride The solution can then be formed 
into threads as usual. The chloride can be washed from the thpad 
with water. This is the cheapest process but the thread obtained 
is very weak. 
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Two other varieties of silk were first manufactured by Cross and 
Bevan. They are respectively known by the name of Viscose silk 
and Cellanese silk. To obtain Viscose lilk cellulose is treated with 
caustic soda, forming soda cellulose. The soda cellulose is treated 
with carbon disulphide and forms cellulose Xanthate. The Xanthate 
is squirted out ( in a bath of dil SO 4 ) in the form of threads. 

To obtain cellanese or acetate silk cellulose is treated with 
acetic acid anhydride. Thus it forms acetyl cellulose. Acet}! 
cellulose may be dissolved in a solution of arayd acetate and acetone 
(3 parts to 1). This liquid is squirted out and dried in hot chambers. 
This form of artificial silk is the strongest of all the varieties but it 
has a disadvantage that it cannot be properly dyed to the required 
shade. 

The disadvantage of all the artificial silks is that none of them 
is as strong as natural silk. Cellanese silk is three fourths as strong 
as natural silk, while others are only one third as strong. 

A cloth containing two or more types of Rayon is used to pro- 
duce very pleasing effect when dyed. Rayon may be made elastic 
and stronger by adding sodium carbonate to the digested cellulose. 
When the thread comes through the hardening or acid bath the Car- 
bonate gives out CG^ Which forms a sort of hollow tube inside the 
fibre, thus rendering it stronger. 

Rayon is manufactured from such cheap material that “How 
long cotton will continue ring ?” may be determined in the labora- 
tory. 

After man could weave out fabrics he began to dye them. The 
dyes used by the ancients were mostly of natural origin — cither 
animal or vegetable. 

Together with the mummies of the Egyptians {of 4000 B. C.) 
are found fabrics dyed with indigo or some other natural Coloring 
matter. 

Indigo dyeing was done by the ancient Hindus, Very few days 
.were known till the middle of the last century. Indigo was used for 
blue ; alizarin obtained from madder root was used red, Tyrian purple 
was used for giving a purple shade, and soon. 

In 1826, Unver dorben obtained aniline from indigo. Aniline 
was also obtained from coal tar, and then Mansfield started anai 3 'zing 
coal tar into its constituents aud this was the foundation of the 
synthetic coal tar dj'CS. 

In 1856, Perkin accidentally obtained mauve while synthesizing 
quinine. This led to further research till now we have some 
hundreds of coal tar colours. These coal tar dyes are superior in 
shade and lasting qualities to the natural dj'cs. 
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One special group of Indalhrenes is noted for their fastness ' even 
to boiling in bleaching solutions* 

The discovery of S3mtlietic dyes led to more scientific methods 
of dyeing. Certain dyes will directly be absorbed by the fibre and 
can be retained while others will not. 

Substances known as mordants are used which will absorb the 
d3"e. The mordants generally used are either hydroxides oir acitates 

of metals. . . ■ 

Tannic acid is used for basic dye stuffs. But the dye in this 
case is not very fast and so tartar emetic is applied after the fabric 

has been treated with the acid. 

There are dyestuffs like ali;?:arine which will give different shades 
of colour with different mordants^ c. g. Alizarin will give a purple, 
colour with iron mordant, and 3-ellow with uranium. 

Moreover the chemist has discovered compounds known as 
discharge compounds. These will discharge color from the spot 
where they are applied and they are used with silk to give the 
pleasing shade of sealskin. 

The problems that face the dye chemist are— 

( 1 ) That the d3’e be absorbed by the fabric. 

( 2 ) That the dye be fast to sunlight. 

( 3 ) That the d3’e be fast to washing of any sort. 

( 4 ) That the d5’e be fast to rubbing. 

(3) That the dye be fast to weak acids such as those contained 

ill human perspiration. 

Very remarkable work has been done in the field of dyeing 
textiles by the chemist. Research still continues, for better and 
pleasanter shades of d3’es are desired these days. 

Another problem which faces the textile chemist is that of 
identifying a fibre by chemical tests. The careful buyer wants, to know 
what it is that he is buying and a chemist should be able to tell it. 

Linen fibre may be distinguished from cotton by treating a 
piece of cloth with silver nitrate, clearing with nitric acid and examining 
under a microscope in polarized light- The cotton fibre will appear 
bright and clear while the other will be dark in color. 

Artificial silk may be distinguished from real silk by heating 
both ill test tubes. The fumes from the first will be acidic and turn ^ ,| 

neutral litmus paper red while the other will turn it blue. Much ro" 
search still needs to be done in this field, 
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Another important branch of the textile industry is water proof* 
ing. A good water proof fabric is that which does not altogether 
stop ventilation* Waterproofing is done by treating with waxes or 
soap solutions cloth that has passed through alumina solution. 
Casein or rubber latex may also be used. More expensive substances 
are used for water proofing sanitary sheets. 

Chemistry has indirectly contributed largely to the textile 
industry by finding out methods for cheap production of chemicals 
used ; by cheap production of soaps, sulphuric acid and nitric acid. 
It has also helped this industry by the use of calcium arsenate in 
saving the cotton crop from insect pests. 

It has helped this industry by contributing to agriculture and 
improving production of crops like cotton or jute or flax. It has dis- 
covered allays and minerals for the machinery used. 

The Indian Textile Industry. 

The art of weaving cloth was known in very early times. Indian 
intoduced fcotton into the western countries. It was she who sup- 
plied natural indigo to Europe, till the end of the last century when 
natural indigo was replaced by artificial indigo. But now she has 
fallen far behind the other countries in scientific textile manufac- 
ture. 

In recent years however more bleached and dyed cloth has been 
produced. A technological laboratory of research has been started at 
Bombay to study the problems of cotton manufacture in India. Ke- 
search studentships are also being awarded for investigation of these 
problems. 

Thus we see that Chemistry saves our crops, it weaves our fabrics 
and it dyes them ; it cheapens their manufacture by finding a market 
for the by-products. What is more, it hopes to create a “World 
democracy ’ ’ by clothing us in the rayons from its test tubes. 

C. V. Misra, 


A girl to a temple. 

“ Shayama, O Shayama ! where are you ? *’ “ Mother, I am 

here in my study-room. Is it time ?” *' Yes, you should go with the 
offering to the temple. Your father has long been gone and it will 
be broad day light ere you can reach it.” 

She shut her book with reverential gesture and laid it aside in its 
quilted cover and stood up. Readers may guess what book it was. 

How beautiful she was ! Let me describe the girl, if I can, and 
tell you a little concerning her. From her earliest childhood she had 
ever given promises of beauty and grace and since that time she passed 
daily through the crowded bazar and street which led to the temple. 


A GIRL TO A temple 
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She had ever been an object of remark and admiration, while the 
position and learning of her father had maintained for her a continaed 
and increasing interest as she grew up. No one who has the privilege 
of addressing her ever omitted an humble bow and respectful saluta- 
tion when she passed through the street, the flower-sellers gave her 
the garlands to offer up at the shrine, the confectioners had entrusted 
to her dishes of sweets and even the rude peasant or the stone- 
hearted soldier looked at her, when she passed him, in wonder and 
admiration. 

She reached the temple of Siva and asked her father, “ Do we 
keep fast to-day.^” “Yes, My daughter, today is Shiva-ratri — a 
celebrated festival in honor of the god Shiva. She kept awake. All 
the worshippers fell asleep one by one. It was midnight. Her father, 
too, fell asleep. She was left alone. In the calmness of the night 
and in the great hour of seclusion the spirit of God touched her soul 
and she felt an awakening in herself. Next morning she went back to 
her home. 

She found no pleasure there. She was hardly beyond fourteen 
summers. Her father seeing her assuming the character of an ascetic 
arranged for her marriage. She appeared before her father and asked 
him to excuse her for any impertinence. She then said, “ Am I to 
bind myself with chains ? I have acquired freedom and so much I 
preach for freedom. ^ Everybody is free and has come to the world 
with a mission of his or of her own.” Said her father, “ My fair 
daughter, what has come over you ? My exalted hopes were to see 
you the mother of a child. You know your mother gave birtht o no 
other child than you. You are my hope, you are my wealth, you 
are my everything.” 

She replied, “ I want to have my own way now, to carry out 
my designs. I do not want to have sorrow and disappointment break 
in upon me. If I am to fashion life into heavenly beauty, I must 
have my way. I am to obey now the Father of all and not the father 
of one. Excuse me, my father.” 

Haridaya Narain Awasthi, 
Ex-student, 
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book will be widely appceciated not only in the literary 
circles but by the general readers and lovers of Hindi. May I 
hope that Pandit Shukla will carry on the work which he 
has so ably begun and enrich the Hindi literature with his 
very valuable contributions.” 

, : (Sd.) Ram Prasad Tripathi, 

D. So., 

; ■ Department of History; 

Allahabad University^ 
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“History of Hindi Literature”— by Mr. Key, 
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